Elihu Root: “ You are nominated unanimously.” 


T'he President: “ De-light-ed.” 


Cricaao, June 23, 1904. 
“You ean’t fight God!” ejaculated Louis F. Payn when 
the deaths of President McKinley and Senator Hanna had 
cleared the way of his old-tie enemy Theodore Roosevelt to 
the summit of his ambition. It was the bitter reflection of a 
doughty politician who, socneihet of a devil himself, had nev- 
er hesitated to face his kind with intrepidity. Moreover, al- 
though not expressed in Mr. Payn’s graphic language, his 
opinion was obviously shared by others greater than he. As 
recently as four years ago the Platts, Odells, Scotts, Spooners, 
Aldrichs, Allisons, Olivers, Culloms, and Forakers of the Re- 
publican party were factors.. To-day they are puppets, vic- 
tims of a strenuous liver. It*is the quickest -and most notable 
transformation known to American political history. There 
have been times when a very few men, or even one man, has 


wielded great influence in national conventions, even to the. 


point of actual control, in | ng respects, but never in all. 
Even Mr. Hanna was obliged to accept a platform he did not 
want in 1896, and a Vice-Presidential candidate whom. he 
certainly liked less than the Almighty did, if Mr. Payn’s 
diagnosis is correct, in 1900. So from the very formation of 
all great parties in this country have compromises, conces- 
sions, trades pervaded national councils. At this moment the 
mere preparations of the unterrified for the great tournament 
at St. Louis contribute tothe gayety of existence. But 
here, in Chicago, in the year 1904, in the entire body of near- 
ly two thousand delegates and alternates, the chosen of the or- 
ganization, “There ain’t nobody who can do nothing,” is the 
pat observation of a patriot from Alabama. Temporary 
chairman, permanent chairman, platform chairman, chairman 
of the National Committee, nominator, seconders, each and 
all named in the White House. It is not a Republican con- 
vention; it is not even a Roosevelt convention; it is no kind 
of a convention; it is a roosevelt. “TI never saw such a har- 
monious gathering,” said Governor Franklin Murphy, sweet- 
ly satirical. “It moves as noiselessly as an air-ship, and the 
party is fairly floated to are mm 


“ Floating ” is curiously exhet, but the precise direction will 
be clearer to the naked eye later. The Chicago newspapers 
and observers generally have expressed surprise at the prevail- 
ing listlessness, the almost utter lack of enthusiasm, not over 
the usual causes of emotiona} expression, because that was ex- 
pected, but over the candidate himself. Mr. Root, in his 
splendid peroration, evoked ate applause, but all signs in- 
dicated that it was given as an appreciation of a masterful 
utterance rather than with spontaneity at the mention of a 
magic name. The Tribune, which is old enough to know bet- 
ter than to inease a distasteful admission within a petulant 


explanation, except from motives of necessity, makes a lead- 


ing editorial upon this unexpected phase of the situation. But 
it says: “ There is plenty of Roosevelt: enthusiasm among the 
people who send the delegates to the convention. Even those 
who are engaged in bewailing with sanctimonious joy the 
lack of noise at the present convention acknowledge that. 
From the beginning of his career until the present date it has 
been. the people who have forced Roosevelt on the politicians. 
The present instance is no) exception.” This is certainly 
frank, and, in our opinion, measurably accurate. A national 
convention is composed almost wholly of active workers in 
the organization, and these) particular laborers have made 


‘the Republican party. . I wish to act with it.” 


il 


scarcely a pretence of joy at the prospect of “Four years 


more.” It was well known that' there was no great amount 
of satisfaction among the politicians over the prospect, but 
until they got together few realized the full measure of dis- 
eontent. Whether the fact will eventually tend to help or hurt 
the President’s candidacy is a question. It helped Cleve- 
land’s; it may help Roosevelt’s; but a fact it surely is, and one 
to be. reckoned with. 


Precisely why this feeling should prevail we have not been 
and are not now able clearly to perceive. Cleveland was never 
a strong partisan; Roosevelt always was and is now. He did 
not wander from the path of “regularity ” even when Blaine,’ 
who was admittedly most repugnant to his coneeption of the 
sort of man a President should be, was a candidate, and since 
he himself has been in the White House he has done many 
distasteful things for party’s sake, even though at times, 
using his own expressive term, they made him “ gag.” His 
creed is simple enough. “I am,” he says, “ by inheritance and 
by education a Republican. Whatever good I have been able 
to accomplish in publie life has been accomplished through 
This was no 
perfunctory announcement. It was a plain statement of sin- 
cere conviction and desire. He goes yet further both in words 
and in deeds. His real theory, expressed in a homely way, is 
that if he were a carpenter he would want to have in his 
shop the best tools made, but not having them, he would do 
the best he could with those he had. “ The actual advance 
in practical politics,” he insists, “must. be made amongthe 
men who are sometimes rough and coarse, who sometimes have 
lower ideals than they should, but who are capable, master- 
ful, and efficient.” Of James S. Clarkson, Mr. Roosevelt, 
speaking for the Civil Service Commission, said: “ We are 
undoubtedly hostile to Mr. Clarkson and the idea which Mr. 
Clarkson represents. We should fail in our duty if we were 
not. We can no more retain the good-will of the spoilsman 
than a policeman who does his duty can retain the good-will 
of the lawbreaker.. He and his friends believe that if they 
cannot get the offices the party ought to disband. That is to 
say, he and his friends believe that they ought to be paid 
for supporting the party. That sounds like a harsh way of 
putting it, but it is a perfectly just way. There is a cer- 


- tain difference between being paid with an office and being 


paid with money, exactly as there is a certain difference be- 


tween the savagery of an Ashantee and that of a Hottentot, but 


it is small in amount.” When he became President Mr. Roose- ° 
velt appointed Mr. Clarkson to be Surveyor of the Port of 
New York. Speaking as a member of the State Assembly, 
of Jay Gould and his associates he said: “It is not a ques- 
tion: of doing right to them, for they are merely common 
thieves. As to the resolution signed by Gould and his son, I 
would pay more attention to a petition signed by Barney 
Aaron, Owney Geoghegan, and Billy MeGlory than I would 
pay to that paper, because I regard these mén as part of an 
infinitely dangerous order—the wealthy criminal class.” Mr. 
Gould—the son, of course—was a guest at the White House 
recently, and is on excellent terms with the President. 


The point in Mr. Roosevelt’s consideration is that the party 
needs the services of Mr. Clarkson and the friendliness of 
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Mr. Gould, and he is simply doing the best he can with what 
he has to do with, facing conditions, not as he would have 
them, but as they exist, to the best of his information. Such 
things he does as a Republican, as a practical Republican poli- 
tician. It is doubtful if McKinley would have gone so far 
even for party’s sake. And yet the politicians were for Mc- 
Kinley to a man. Was it because the martyred President him- 
self was a past grandmaster of the art, and therefore appre- 
ciated as one of their kind? On the other hand, will not 
President Roosevelt prove to have been and to be a greater 
and broader and farther-seeing politician than even his prede- 
eessor? Is it the difference between Hill and Cleveland? We 
shall see. 


Elihu Root is a great man. It is a pleasure to be able to 
say so. It is a satisfaction to have one. Of the six or eight 
speeches on similar occasions which we have heard and the 
many more which we have read, not one nor any two com- 
bined are comparable with Mr. Root’s. A model of precise dic- 
tion, a masterpiece of digested information, a comprehension 
of relative values in affairs of national importance, an ap- 
preciation of true American character, purposes, and ideals, 
it stands alone. But one thing more could be said. From the 
view-point of eloquence, as it might have been judged by the 
Greeks, two speeches in recent conventions stand conspicu- 
ously forth—the one by Bourke Cockran attacking Cleveland, 
and the one by William J. Bryan effecting his own nomina- 
tion. Of these Cockran’s was the greater, being made under 
distressful cireumstances in the face of an immense hostile 
audience, while Bryan needed only to sink the magic of his 
wonderful voice into the fassions of his hearers. Each orator, 
however, filled his opportunity to the brim, and with a splendor 
that those who heard can never forget. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce Mr. Root’s oration superior to either. It was a 
more accurate example of real American eloquence, for the 
simple reason that it rang true—was the honest, earnest utter- 
ance of an extraordinarily gifted and wholly manly man. 


With some of Mr. Root’s proposals we could by no possi- 
bility agree. His method of dealing with the receipts-and ex- 
penditures of the nation, designed to create the impression that 
economy has been maintained, when, as a fact, extravagance 
has run amuck, leaves an unpleasant impression of specious- 
ness which would better have been avoided, by such an asser- 
tion as would: have been characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, had 
he been speaking, to the effect that we have grown so big and 
have so many more things to do and so far greater position 
to maintain that we have to spend more money—a good deal 
more—but are spending it honestly and getting the best re- 
sults possible, with as little waste as may be in the con- 
duct of an enormous business. Neither. can we consider 
“trifling in amount ” as fitting words to be used in connection 
with the shameful iniquities of the Post-office Department. 
That “we”—meaning the administration, of course—have 
advaneed the authority of the “ Monroe Doctrine” is. un- 
doubtedly true, but, if measured by the gauge thrown down by 
President Roosevelt in his letter read by Mr. Root himself at 
the Cuban banquet, in a manner calculated to give rise to 
“misgivings in some of us less disposed to assume the responsi- 
bilities of policing a hemisphere. These and other important 
points in Mr. Root's declaration will receive fuller attention 
next week. 


But what more stinging slap ron be administered to the 
opposition than this¢’— 


A great political organization competent to govern is not a 
chanee coHection of individuals brought together for the mo- 
ment as the shifting sands are piled up by wind and sea, to be 
swept away, to be formed and reformed again. It is a growth. 
Traditions and sentiments reaching down through struggles of 
vears gone, and the stress and heat of old conflicts, and the in- 
fluence of leaders passed away, and the ingrained habit of apply- 
ing fixed rules of interpretation and of thought—all give to a 
political party known and inalienable qualities, from which must 
follow in its deliberate judgment and ultimate action like re- 
sults for good or bad government. We do not deny that other 
parties have in their membership men of morality and _ patriot- 
ism, but we assert with confidence that, above all others, by 
the influences which gave it birth and have maintained its life, 
by the causes for which it has striven, the ideals which it has 
followed, the Republican party as a party has acquired a char- 
acter which makes its ascendancy the best guaranty of a gov- 
ernment loyal to principle and effective in execution. 


by the “ stand-patters.” 
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Herein “is contained the crux of the underlying theory of 
the Republican party. It may impress Democrats and 
some mugwumps as savoring somewhat of the familiarly arro- 
gant “ Holier than Thou” assumption, but it is clear, exact, 
and apparently temperate. 


Who, too, except an irreconcilable carper of the Springfield 
Republican or an unconvertible fault-finder of the New York 


‘Evening Post, could fail to appreciate and applaud the spirit 


of the following, in its relations to our undesired but, we trust, 
not unfortunate wards /— 


None can foretell the future, but there seems no reasonable 
cause to doubt that under the policy already effectively in- 
augurated, the institutions already implanted, and the processes 
already begun in the Philippine Islands, if these be not repressed 
and interrupted, the Philippine people will follow in the foot- 
steps of the people of Cuba; that more slowly, indeed, because 
they are not as advanced, yet as surely, they will grow in ¢a- 
pacity for self-government, and receiving pow@& as they grow 
in capacity, will come to bear substantially such relations to the 
people of the United States as do now the people of Cuba, differ- 
ing in details as conditions and néeds differ, but the same in prin- 
ciple and the same in beneficent results. 


What finer personal tribute could come from a man of the 
mental stature and intimate knowledge of Elihu Root than 
this ?— 


It is no campaign of appearances upon which we enter, for 
the people know the good and the bad, the success and failure, 
to be credited and charged to our account. It is no campaign 
of sounding words and specious pretences, for our President 
has told the people with frankness what he believed and what 
he intended. He has meant every word he said, and the peo- 
ple have believed every word he said, and with him this conven- 
tion agrees, because every word has been sound Republican doc- 
trine. No people can maintain free ‘government who do not in — 
their hearts value the qualities which have made the present 
President of the United States conspicuous among the men of 
his time as a type of noble manhood. Come what may here—come 
what may in November—God grant that those qualities of brave, 
true manhood shall have honor throughout America, shall be 
held for an example in every home, and that the youth of gen- 
erations to come may grow up to feel that it is better than 
wealth, or office, or power, to have the honesty, the purity, and 
the courage of Theodore Roosevelt. 


There are the two essentials of the finest Se 
ideal and the fact. America does stand for “ brave, true man* 
hood,” and Theodore Roosevelt, however his methods may be 
regarded at times, does personify that most desirable of qual- 
ities. 


The President permitted the delegates to select a candidate 
for Vice-President, and, oddly enough, they designated a man 
whom neither he nor they wanted. Mr. Fairbanks is capable 
and trustworthy, but is as near the antithesis of Mr. Roose- 
velt as Judge Parker himself. The nomination of Secretary 
Taft would have won thousands of: votes in the States where 
they will be most needed, but the President had promised to 
keep his hands off, and kept faith so rigidly that there could 
be no more than a suspicion that he had a preference. Conse- 
guently, the nomination went by default to Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
banks. The chief topic of conversation in the days pre- 
ceeding the nominations was the Senator’s reticence, but re- 
sults demonstrated his sagacity, and leave him, in conformity 
with his obvious design, under no obligation. whatever to the 
administration and foot-loose to do as he likes four years 
henee. In view of this eminently successful political play 
of his colleague, it was interesting to note the emphasis with 
which Senator Beveridge, in his admirable speech, declared 
that the American people never-had elected and never would 
cleect a “mystery.” Some thought, however, that he referred 
to Judge Parker, instead of Senator Fairbanks. 


The tariff resolution is noteworthy in that it does concede 
the possibility of conditions arising which would make a few 
changes in the present law desirable. But “only then-” must 
an alteration be made and under no circumstances by any but 
the most faithful of friends. This is a familiar expression 
of good old Republican doctrine, but pretty shrewd withal — 
when looked at from all sides. It really- leaves the whole 
matter in the President’s hands. Being personally a low- 
tariff man and foreseeing a possible opportunity to put his 
belief into effect, he naturally did not want his hands tied 
And they are not. He is the good 
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friend of the tariff law who can best judge when it ought to be 
_ehanged, and then can act without stultification. Some timid 


protectionists will not quite like this open door, but what if 
they don’t? As Senator Beveridge sagely observed, what is 
the use of being a leader if you don’t lead? 
| 
‘It was to be expected that the Monroe Doctrine and the 
President’s method of upholding it would be approved, but we 
must confess to a sense of disappointment that his latest defi- 
nition should have been completely ignored. We should have 
liked an expression regarding the following explicit declara- 
tion contained in President Roosevelt’s letter to celebrators of 
Cuba’s freedom: | 


Any country whose people conduct themselves well can count 
upon our hearty friendliness. If a nation shows that it knows 


‘how to act with decency in industrial and political matters, if 
| 


| 
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it keeps order and pays its obligations, then it need fear no in- 


terference from the United States. Brutal wrong-doing, or an 
impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of 
civilized society, may finally require intervention by some civil-\ 
ized: nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the United States 
cannot ignore this duty. 


This may not be Monroe Doctrine, but it is Roosevelt doc- 
trine, and involves a broadening of national policy sufficiently 
momentous surely to have justified an expression in the plat- 
form. Possibly Senator Lodge made the omission out of eon- 
sideration for the del®gates from Mississippi, which has not 
yet “paid its obligations” in the form. of State bonds held 
by British investors, and is therefore a fit subject for “ in- 
terference” by the British government backed by its army 
and navy. But we have never believed that the President 
meant quite all he said in that paragraph... In any ease, he | 
should and doubtless will make his meaning clear in his let- 
ter of acceptance. G. H. 
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Charles Warren Fairbanks, Republican Nominee for Vice-President 


Theodore Roosevelt 


October 27, 1858. He was prepared for college under a tutor, 

and was graduated from Harvard in 1880. In 1881 he was 
elected a member of the New York State Legislature, to which 
oflice he was twice reelected. During his third term he served 
as chairman on cities and of the special committee which investi- 
gated the abuses in the conduct of the government of New York 
city. He was a delegate to the New York State Republican con- 
vention of 1884; and a delegate-at-large and chairman of the New 
York delegation to the Republican national convention at Chicago 
in 1884. He was the unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
Mayor of New York city in 1886, when Abram 8S. Hewitt was 
elected. Three years later in May he was appointed on the United 
States Civil Service Commission in Washington, and served as its 
president. This position he held until 1895, when he resigned’ to 
accept the presidency of the Police Commission of New York city, 
under Mayor Strong. In April, 1897, he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, by President McKinley. The following 
year he became leutenant-colonel of the First U. 8S. Volunteer 
Cavalry. He was mustered out with the rank of Colonel in Sep- 
tember, 1898... He was elected Governor of New York in November, 
1898. Two years later he was elected Vice-President, and was 
sworn into office as President on September 14, 1901. 


oetoter 2 ROOSEVELT was born in New York city, 


Charles W. Fairbanks 


HARLES WARREN FATRBANKS was born near Unionville 

Centre, Union County, Ohio,on May 11,1852. He attended 

the public schools and was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1872. He was for a time agent for the associated 
press at Pittsburg, and later at Cleveland In 1874 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of Ohio, and the same 
year he married and moved to Indianapolis, where he has since 
resided. He was chairman of the Indiana Republican State conven- 
tions in 1892 and 1898. In 1893 he was unanimously chosen as 
the nominee of the Republican caucus for United States Senator in 
the Indiana Legislature, and subsequently received his entire party 
vote in the Legislature, but was defeated by the Democratic candi- 
date, David Turpie. He was elected a delegate-at-large to the Re- 
publican national convention at St. Louis in 1896, and was tem- 
porary chairman of the convention. On January 20, 1897, he was 
elected to the United States Senate to succeed Daniel W. Voorhees, 
and took his seat on March 4 of that year. This was the first pub- 
lic office he ever held. He was appointed a member of the United 
States and British Joint High Commission which met in Quebec 
in 1898, for the adjustment of Canadian questions, and was made 
chairman of the United States Commission. In 1900 he was again 
a delegate-at-large to the Republican national convention in Phila- 
delphia. His second term as Senator expires in 1909, 
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In Five Volumes 


By wooDkow WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D.. LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


| 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative history 
of the great Republic in existence to-day 


Satan sled WOODROW WILSON has devoted the | a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, 

best years of his life to the preparation of his great | prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the 
work, “A History of the American, People,” from the | pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story—the 
earliest times to the administration of President Roosevelt. birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
The work is monumental in character and scope, repre- | America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each 
sents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the | volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing | Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history 
style which translates histerical facts into the romance of ! of the United States in existence. 


In order to meet the urgent demand for this work, the publishers have now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new Washington to Roosevelt, a feature which materially en- 
edition contains full-page photogravure portraits of the | hances the richness of the work. The five volumes are 
Presidents of the United in all—from | issued in bindings of-new design and beauty: 


Green crepe buckram, With leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half-red American Library leather, ” - 33.00 


OUR OFFER We will. send .you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the boaks when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 

we will return the $t.oo. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of 

this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper's 

Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writi ng, state which binding and which periodical you want. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN 8 NEW YORK Cis* 
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